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MONTH. 


No GREATER benefit has been rendered the cause of civil ser- 
vice reform since the adoption of the Civil Service Reform Law 
in 1882 than the successful extension of the reform methods to 
the navy yards by Secretary Tracy. The result has shown that 
one of the worst cases of political corruption and administra- 
tive waste, against which no Secretary of the Navy had success- 
fully coped, on which every other method of treatment had failed 
to make any impression, could be cured by an application of 
civil service reform principles. Secretary Tracy, as he stated 
last April, found the influences of the spoils system so subtle 
that, though he and his subordinates were bent on getting good 
work done in the navy yards, the spoils system eluded their vig- 
ilance, crept into the navy yards, and destroyed the efficiency of 
the service. At last he was induced to try the reform methods. 
This he did on no theoretical grounds, having been rather a 
disbeliever in the reform, but as a “logical conclusion reached 
after two years of administrative experience.” The simple 
methods of the reform have quietly, easily, and without friction, 
removed politics from the navy yards, and greatly increased the 
efficiency of naval construction. What better proof do we need 
of the practical value of the reform methods ? 





Mr. James R. SoLey came to Boston and explained the 
methods and the successful operation of the system in a speech 
delivered at the Republican rally at Music Hall on October 
15th last. As showing how much and what important work is 
being done at the navy yards, and how well it is being done, 
Mr. Soley gave a very interesting account of the new vessels 
being built, which also we print, as well as that part of his ad- 
dress bearing directly on the reform. 

Besides Mr. Soley’s commendation of the methods, many 
navy officials praise the new system very highly. A few days 
ago Admiral Gherardi, speaking favorably of this new method 
of selecting laborers, said, ‘“‘ The work now progresses with un- 
exampled rapidity and smoothness. The foremen have ‘back- 
bone,’ and get the best work out of their men. 


Removals are 
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made for cause only, and no man has been reinstated after dis- 
charge.” 


Ir yet remains to make the system permanent. As it is now, 


it depends upon the personal efforts of the present Secretary of 
the Navy and his immediate subordinates. 
nent, the service should be put under the operation of the Civil 


To make it perma- 


Service Law in the hands of the Commission. This can be 


done by the President under authority of the present law; and 
we feel pretty sure that Mr. Harrison will not fail to do this 
before the close of his administration. 





Ar last another step has been taken in the prosecution of the 
Old Dominion Club offenders for their assessment of govern- 
ment clerks in aid of Mahone’s Virginia campaign in 1889. 
The demurrer filed by C. A. Newton, one of the defendants, 
has been argued and unanimously overruled by the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia. This demurrer has been on 
file for over a year; and it is only a pity that the election had 
gone by before anything was done to show that the adminis- 
tration intended to enforce the law. 


THE exact point decided is that all solicitations of contribu- 
tions for political purposes made within a government building 
are prohibited, even if solicited by or from persons not in the 
government employ, and that the law is constitutional. The 
decision does not hold, as has been reported in many of the 
papers, that sending circulars into the government buildings is 
against the law. On this point the court expressly says it 
makes no division one way or the other. 





Tue following is the President’s message to Congress on civil 
service reform : — 


The report of the Civil Service Commission should receive the 
careful attention of the opponents as well as the friends of this 
reform. The Commission invites a personal inspection by Senators 
and Representatives of its records and methods; and every fair critic 
will feel that such an examination should precede a judgment of con- 
demnation, either of the system or its administration. It is not 
claimed that either is perfect; but I believe that the law is being 
executed with impartiality, and that the system is incomparably better 
and fairer than that of appointments upon favor. I have during 
the year extended the classified service to include superintendents, 
teachers, matrons, and physicians in the Indian service. This branch 
of the service is largely related to educational and philanthropic work, 
and will obviously be the better for the change. 

The heads of the several executive departments have been directed 
to establish at once an efficiency record as the basis of a comparative 
rating of the clerks within the classified service, with a view to plac- 
ing promotions therein upon the basis of merit. I am confident that 
such a record, fairly kept and open to the inspection of those inter- 
ested, will powerfully stimulate the work of the departments, and will 
be accepted by all as placing the troubles of the matter of promotions 
upon a just basis. 
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I recommend that the appropriations for the Civil Service Com- 
mission be made adequate to the increased work of the next fiscal 
year. 





THE Postmaster-General has dismissed five clerks and sixteen 
letter-carriers from the Omaha post-office, on the report of the 
Civil Service Commission. The Commission found out that 
under President Cleveland the Omaha postmaster appointed 
persons from outside the eligible lists, and that the postmaster 
appointed by President Harrison to the same office has been 
doing the same thing. There is reason to believe that the post- 
masters may have to refund to the government the salaries paid 
these illegal appointments. If this is done, it would be a good 
lesson to teach the offenders of the law, and such as they 
would not be likely to forget. Some of the men who had 
passed the examination and had failed of appointment entered 
the complaint with the Commission at Washington. 





WHILE we have these reasons for congratulating the present 
administration for its good achievements and ourselves on the 
progress of the reform, we do not find everything of such a 
rosy hue. 

Mr. Clarkson, the spoilsman, who, as First Assistant Post- 
master-General, dismissed Democratic’ postmasters and ap- 
pointed Republicans in their places at a rate far in excess of 
any changes hitherto made in the postal service, and who has 
openly declared himself opposed to the reform ideas as we hold 
them, is now chosen chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The Democratic party, with Gorman and Brice in 
their committee, is no better. It seems clear that neither party 
has the courage, in the conduct of its campaign, to rely on the 
moral element of the country, but has to resort to some of the 
‘‘wicked partner” management. 


Tue administration seems to do nothing about punishing 
those Baltimore office-holders who interfered in the Republican 
primaries in that city last spring, and the official recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission go unheeded in this re- 
spect. 

The appointment of Egan as minister to Chili, in total disre- 
gard of the President’s promises of considering fitness, and 
not party service, in appointments to office, has had its natural 
result of getting us into trouble. The President has yielded 
the patronage of New York to Boss Platt, and of Pennsylva- 
nia to Boss Quay, and has supplanted some 100,000 federal 
employees with his relatives and with his friends and political 
supporters, and the political supporters of Congressmen friendly 
to him. Almost all the remarkably efficient office-holders who 
had gained a national reputation for their executive ability — 
such as Pierson, Graves, Corse, Saltonstall, and Hendricks — 


have been supplanted solely by Republicans and, in some cases, | 


admittedly on party grounds; and lastly the Census Bureau, 
which might easily have been put under civil service rules, as 
was recommended by the Civil Service Commission, was largely 
made a party machine. 

These evils we have decried. As long as the moral law is 
broken in several important parts, it is a pretty poor excuse to 
make that some of the other commandments are well observed. 
Punctilious attendance at church and Sunday-school and re- 
fraining from swearing does not save a man if that man has 
been stealing and bearing false witness. 





Some of our Republican friends have complained of the at- 
titude of the Recorp. 


Our Democratic friends did the same 








four years ago. Indeed, we could hardly expect to do our duty 
as reformers if we did not offend those who are under the influ- 
ence of strong party feeling, and it is natural, especially about 
election time, that the supporters of either party should be 
sensitive to adverse criticism which may seem likely to help 
the other side. It is our duty to point out the abuses that 
occur under the spoils system with each administration, and 
the supporters of each naturally wince a little. Under the 
Cleveland administration there were not#a few Democratic 
and Mugwump reformers who thought we did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for Mr. Cleveland, that it was natural that 
after twenty-four years’ exclusion from office the Democrats 
would want some of the places, that it was no more than fair 
that there should be an evening up of the parties in the offices, 
that we did not allow enough for the deceptions practised on 
the President, and that the President must keep in touch with 
his party, and the like. 

There are, to-day, Republican civil service reformers who 
think, whenever we drag an abuse to light, we should call atten- 
tion to some of the similar abuses under Democratic rule, which 
we long ago exposed, so as to counteract the effect of the 
Republican shortcomings, and that we should dwell more at 
length on the good, than is being done, and less on the bad. 





THE duty of reformers, however, is clear. We must expose 
the abuses without apology, palliation, or excuse. During the 
last administration we are glad to say that Mr. George William 
Curtis, in his annual addresses, the National League in all its 
utterances, the Baltimore Civil Service Reformer, and this paper, 
with leading reformers everywhere, denounced the failures of 
Mr. Cleveland in the plainest language, and without shielding 
him behind the graver abuses under Republican Presidents. 
There is reason to believe that the loss of the support of re- 
formers in New York was what lost Mr. Cleveland his re-elec- 
tion. So now, the Civil Service Chronicle, whose editors sup- 
ported Mr. Harrison in the last presidential campaign, takes 
the lead in open and strong criticism; and we have followed 
the Chronicle, but in rather a milder tone. 





One thing, however, can fairly be said of the present position. 
It is this. Wherever the civil service methods have been car- 
ried out, they have been carried out well, and the good results 
have been evident; and almost everywhere else the patronage 
system has been carried to such an extreme that its evils are 
equally evident. This may not be flattering to the administra- 
tion, but it is advantageous for,the spread of the reform. 


Tue Indianapolis /Journa/, which is the leading Republican 
paper of President Harrison’s State, comes out strongly in 
favor of the President’s renomination. Its attitude on the 
distribution of spoils is instructive from several points of view. 
It says : — 


But a small coterie of disappointed seekers for federal appoint- 
ments, whom it was not possible to favor, as there are never enough 
offices to go around to the entire active force of party workers, have - 
made a spectacle before the country which makes every true Indian- 
ian hang his head with shame, especially if he be away from home 
and hears the subject mentioned by those from without the State. 

Representatives in Washington from Indiana who have not re- 
ceived reward for fealty to the President or party in the memorable 
campaign of 1888, but who are proud of the President, to whom they 
refer as “ours,” do not hesitate to say that the efforts being made to 
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defeat a renomination, even before he has asked for a second term, 
is a shame, puny though the efforts may be; for President Harrison 
has done nothing and has left nothing undone, as a gentleman or a 
Republican, to merit such treatment from any direction. 





APPRAISER STEARNS of the Boston custom-house was re- 
moved, and Mr. Dodge was appointed in his place. This is 
supposed to be the work of Congressman Cogswell, and was 
done from Washington, without the knowledge of Collector 
Beard. Now another change has occurred, by which Dr. Leary, 
a Democrat, but a very valuable man, is removed from the ap- 
praiser’s department. Mr. Dodge explains that it was done to 
make a saving of some $600; but, as Dr. Leary would have been 
willing to take the work of the man now in his place at the 
lower salary, and as the place was not offered to him, Mr. 
Dodge’s explanation is not wholly satisfactory. 





Mr. Joun Q. Apbams was dismissed from the post-office for 
the purpose of reducing the number of employees in the finan- 
cial department, and saving $1,700 a year. Mr. Adams is the 
most valuable man there, having had thirty-seven years’ expe- 
rience as a superintendent of second-class mail matter and col- 
lector of postage. ‘The change was made against the protest of 
Postmaster Hart by the authorities at Washington on the report 
of an inspecting committee. We have had the matter carefully 
looked into, and believe that there was no political motive for 
the change. Mr. Adams was absent on his vacation when the 
committee visited Boston, and this seems to account for the 
selection of Mr. Adams for the desired reduction in force. 





THE Civil Service Commissioners of the United States, New 
York State, and Massachusetts met in New York in October 
for a conference as to methods of reform; and* no doubt the 
interchange of experiences will be of great value to each Com- 
mission. 





THE interference of office-holders, organized under political 
bosses, with the plain voters is getting to be more and more 
intolerable. The Farmers’ Alliance on November 25 adopted 
a resolution demanding a constitutional amendment disfran- 
chising federal office-holders during their terms of office. 

As long as the office-holders are not under civil service laws, 
and as long as their places are treated as patronage and they 
are dependent for their daily bread upon pleasing certain politi- 
cal leaders, so long will their action be looked on as an inter- 
ference ; but, when the civil service laws are extended so as to 
include all federal office-holders, then they will be free to act 
as they think best, and their action will be no longer an in- 
terference, but the exercise of an intelligent franchise. Under 
Queen Anne in England the postmasters were disfranchised ; 
but, after the principles of civil service reform were applied to 
them, a law was passed in parliament allowing them to vote, 
and now this law works well. 





Mr. Hersert WELSH has an article in the Forum for No- 
vember on “The Degradation of Politics in Pennsylvania.” 
It is worthy of careful reading by all thoughtful men, and con- 
tains much of special interest to reformers. 





A NOTABLE instance of self-sacrifice for principle was made 
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by Mr. Nelson G. Gaskins, of the Boston City Council, at the 
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last caucus of his party. Mr. Gaskins is one of the most influ- 
ential of Boston’s colored citizens. He has recently been ap- 
pointed a messenger in the custom-house. There is no law to 
prevent his renomination and election to the Council. He is 
extremely popular, and his renomination was an assured fact. 
Realizing, however, that continuing to hold an appointive office 
while a candidate for an elective one would be a violation of 
the spirit of civil service reform, Mr. Gaskins voluntarily with- 
drew, and, in a speech to his constituents, explained his grounds. 
It was a handsome exhibition of public spirit. 





Tue Civil Service Commission, in its eighth annual report 
just issued, states that the classified civil service now contains 
34,000 of the government employees. The whole number ex- 
amined for the four branches of the classified service was 19,- 
029, of whom 12,757 passed and 6,272 failed to pass. Com- 
pared with the previous year, this shows a decrease of 3,965 in 
the whole number examined, a decrease of 1,190 in the whole 
number who passed, and a decrease of 2,775 in the whole num- 
ber who failed to pass. 

The abolition of the provision allowing promotion of persons 
in the non-classified service to positions in the classified service 
after non-competitive examination, the report says, is one of the 
best changes in the rules that has been made in recent years, 
—not that the rule had worked very much damage so far, but 
because it always contained great possibility for evil. 

The report says the question of politics has been practically 
eliminated in making removals and in making appointments in 
the departmental service at Washington. No State now has 
materially less than its quota of appointments. 

The Commission recommends that, as rapidly as it can prop- 
erly be done, the classified service be extended to all the cus- 
toms and internal revenue districts in which there are twenty- 
five employees, to the clerks and writers in the navy yards, to 
the employees of the District of Columbia, to the mints and 
sub-treasuries, and to all free delivery post-offices. 

The report also says additional legislation should be had to 
take all the government laborers out of politics. Some system, 
such as that obtaining in Massachusetts or that enforced in the 
navy yards by the Secretary of the Navy, should be authorized 
under the supervision of the Commission. There is also urgent 
need for legislation that will take the fourth-class postmasters 
and the remaining offices of the government out of partisan pol- 
itics. 

The Commission holds that no government office should be 
used to control the results of any election. 





THE President has been considering the matter of promotion, 
and has sent the following letter of instructions to the heads of 
the several executive departments : — 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Dec. 4, 1891. 


lg my message to the first session of the 51st Congress I 
said : — 

“T have suggested to the heads of the executive departments that 
they consider whether a record might not be kept in each bureau of 
all those elements that are covered by the terms ‘faithfulness’ and 
‘efficiency,’ and a rating made showing the relative merit of the 
clerks of each class, this rating to be regarded as a test of merit in 
making promotions.” 

In some of the departments this suggestion has been acted upon, in 
part at least; and I now direct that in your department a plan be at 
once devised and put in operation for keeping an efficiency record of 
all persons within the classified service, with a view to placing pro- 
motions wholly upon the basis of merit. 
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_ It is intended to make provision for carrying into effect the stipula- 
tion of the Civil Service Law in relation to promotions in the classified 
service. To that end the rule requiring compulsory examination has 
been rescinded. In my opinion, the examination for promotion of 
those who present themselves should be chiefly, if not wholly, upon 
their knowledge of the work of the bureau or department to which 
they belong and the record of efficiency made by them during their 
previous service. 


I think the records of efficiency kept from day to day should be 
open to the inspection of the clerks. 
Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


THE BOSTON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


When Collector Saltonstall took charge of the Boston cus- 
tom-house, he refrained from making a clean sweep of those 
numerous positions which are exempted from the operation of 
the Civil Service Law; and the small number of changes was 
favorably commented upon in one of the reports of the present 
National Civil Service Commission. 

The expense of the office was also diminished, while a larger 
revenue than before was collected. 

It is gratifying to find that under Collector Beard the 
changes during his first eighteen months are fewer than in the 
first eighteen months under Collector Saltonstall. The com- 
parison is as follows :— 


Saltonstall. 


From Dec. 1, 1885, 
to June 30, 1887. 


Beard. 


From March 1, 1890, 
to Sept. 30, 1891. 


Appointments. 
i ea: 
J ae Serre 
Removals. 
RN aie, ce EB es ks Le 
RE, ek RB we ws os we 


Of the classified appointments made since March 1, 1899, all 
but two have been those of veterans restored to the service 
who had been removed from it. In the classified service dur- 
ing the same period 26, and in the unclassified service 2, offices 
have been abolished ; and xo office that has been abolished has 
been restored, 

All but two of the removals consequent on the abolition of 
these twenty-eight offices have been made from among the 
appointees of Collector Saltonstall. Mr. Beard says he pur- 
sued this policy with a view of retaining those longest in the 
service. The policy of filling vacancies in the classified ser- 
vice by reappointing veterans is the only way by which va- 
cancies in places classified under civil service rules can be filled 
without resorting to the examinations and without having occa- 
sionally to take a Democrat. The same policy may also, of 
course, be dictated solely from sympathy with the veterans and 
a desire to reinstate experienced officers. Unfortunately, both 
of Mr. Beard’s policies, no matter what the motives, have had 
the incidental effect of making the changes almost wholly on 
party lines; but, again, these policies would not necessarily 
have had this effect, had not Mr. Saltonstall so generally fol- 
lowed party lines in making his appointments. We see a 
commendable improvement over old methods of appointment 
under both collectors; but we shall never have true reform 
until party considerations are wholly ignored in dealing with 
the appointive offices of the country. 

Under Mr. Saltonstall the custom-house officials took no 


part in the political campaigns ; but under Mr. Beard the same 
cannot be said, though that kind of work was confined to a 
few individuals. 
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A rumor has reached our ears that all the appointees of Mr. 
Saltonstall in the unclassified service in the custom-house have 
been changed. The following table shows that twenty-two out 
of forty-one are still in office : — 


_ Bywhom | Inoffice |, | Offic ; 











appointed. Mas ,. Pan. | Removed. abbuhed. Res igned. Died. \Dece gt I. 
Goodrich I I 
Hamlin I I 
Couch I I 
Russell 4 4 
Simmons 10 2 8 
Beard 14 I 13 
Worthington 23 3 I I 15 
Saltonstall 41 14 2 2 I 22 

95 17 2 4 | 4] @ 


i 





In considering the figures given in both the above tables, this 
should be borne in mind. When Collector Saltonstall took 
charge, practically all the employees of the custom-house were 
Republicans. In order to put the office on a Democratic basis, 
he would have had to change a large proportion of the 334 
officials. As it was, there were left 224, or just about two- 
thirds of those he found in office after more than four years. 
In order to make a return to a substantial Republican basis, it 
was not necessary that so many employees should be changed 
by Mr. Beard. He found the office two-thirds or more Repub- 
lican when he took it; and, if he made only half as many 
changes in four years as Mr. Saltonstall did, the office would 
still be five-sixths Republican. 

The expenses of the office under Mr. Beard are between 
$50,000 and $60,000 per annum less than they were. This is 
certainly in part due to the addition to the free list under the 
McKinley law. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM METHODS IN THE NAVY 


YARDS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES R. SOLEY, DELIVERED AT BOSTON, 
OCT. 14, I89gI. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 do not come before you this evening 
to make a campaign speech. My purpose is only to say a few words 
upon certain measures of the present federal administration, and es- 
pecially of the naval department, which I not only believe, but know, 
to be important measures in the interest of good government and 
sound management of the public business. If my words should 
prove to be good campaign material in the pending contest, so much 
the better. But I will say right here that I have the less hesitation in 
bringing forward these considerations in the heat of a political strug- 
gle, since I do so upon the general invitation of the recent Demo- 
cratic State Convention. The platform of that convention declares 
for civil service reform. It boldly asserts that the “ Republican ad- 
ministration has shown the hypocrisy of its pretensions in favor of 
this reform,” and Governor Russell, in his speech of acceptance, in- 
vites a comparison between it and its predecessors. I have no desire 
to dwell upon the vulnerable points of the last federal administration ; 
but I propose to say something about the record of the present one, 
and to show, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that in one de- 
partment of the government at least a change has been effected in 
this respect beyond the most sanguine expectations of the most ardent 
reformer. 

But first I wish to speak of the 


GENERAL WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
in the last two years by the Navy Department, which is all the more 
fitting because it has a direct bearing upon the reform in question. 
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When Mr. Tracy came into office in March, 1889, he found four ves- 
sels in the navy yard completed, which had been designed and con- 
tracted for during Mr. Chandler’s administration. You know well 
the qualities of these ships; for they have been again and again in our 
harbor, and you know that there are no stancher vessels in the navy 
to-day than the “Chicago,” “ Boston,” “ Atlanta,” and “ Dolphin.” 
Twelve others, which had been designed and contracted for by Mr. 
Whitney, including the “ Baltimore”’ and the other fast cruisers, were 
in process of construction,— one gunboat, the “ Yorktown,” nearly 
finished, but several of them little more than begun. Each of these 
is also an admirable ship of her type. 

The construction of the first four vessels was begun under great 
disadvantages. The naval administration had not built a ship since 
1874, and the ships built at that date were a very modest addition to 
the fleet. A steel ship it had never built; and the difficulties at the 
beginning, in the want of experience, of information, of materials, of 
mechanics, of everything, in short, which was necessary to construct 
the ships, were enough to make the most confident despair of the 
undertaking. The result proved a triumphant success. The work of 
reconstruction, ably begun by Mr. Chandler, was carried on with skill 
and judgment by his successor; and the substantial progress made by 
Mr. Whitney’s administration was recognized by no one more fully 
or more forcibly than by Mr. Tracy when he sent his telegram of 
August, 1889, with its cordial and generous greeting: “ I congratulate 
you on the magnificent success of the ‘ Baltimore.’ ” 


THE NEW SHIPS. 


Upon taking up the question of a building policy which should be 
pursued in future, Secretary Tracy found that, with all the additions 
to the navy that had then been made, we should not have a single 
ship powerful enough to cope with the larger class of armored vessels 
abroad, not a single cruiser that could make a voyage of five thou- 
sand miles without recoaling. Excellent as the new vessels were in 
their way, and great as was their advance beyond anything which the 
country had hitherto possessed, the fleet still lacked these two indis- 
pensable requisites of a fighting force. The Secretary saw, with uner- 
ring judgment, that, if the country needed a navy at all, it needed one 
that would be able to fight when the moment for fighting came. He 
saw that a navy that could not wage war would be of no use in avert- 
ing war. Setting aside the delusive project of a fleet which should be 
numerically large, but strategetically weak, he urged upon Congress 
the building of armored battle-ships of the first class, and of cruisers 
that should not only have high speed for emergencies, but a coal en- 
durance that would enable them to operate wherever they were needed, 
— battle-ships, in short, that could fight a battle, and cruisers that could 
make acruise. The result has been the construction of those three 
magnificent armored vessels, the “ Massachusetts,” “ Indiana,” and 
‘“‘ Oregon,” carrying batteries more powerful than any other ships of 
their kind in the world; and of three equally efficient cruisers, the 
“ New York,” of eight thousand tons, and numbers “12” and “13,” 
of seventy-five hundred, the two last of which have a speed of twenty- 
two knots, and a radius of action of twenty thousand miles, nearly 
enough to circumnavigate the globe. 

The three types represented by these six ships are the highest 
types of naval efficiency in existence at the present day. They are 
not slavish imitations of any foreign model. I will not dwell upon 
their peculiar merits: it is enough to say that these merits are fully 
recognized by the leading minds in naval architecture abroad. When 
we began to build, we were compelled to take foreign designs. Now 
we make our own designs that have their foreign imitators. It may 
seem a bold statement, but it may be said with truth, that the navy 
of the United States has in these six vessels under construction not 
only, as was formerly its boast, the best vessels of their class in the 
world, but the best of any class in the world. And it is proper for 
me to add, what everybody at the Navy Department well knows, that 
in the selection of the conditions to be fulfilled, and in insisting upon 
their fulfilment, and in the searching criticism and adaptation of the 
means proposed to secure the result, whether in the hull, the machin- 
ery, or the batteries, there have been felt at every stage of the work 
the directing hand and brain of the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Other matters of no less importance than the ships had been car- 
ried to successful completion by this administration. It has been 
the first to show the possibility of a local auxiliary force by the crea- 
tion, in harmony with our true American system, of a naval militia, 
first formed here in Massachusetts, whose example, under the foster- 
ing encouragement of the Navy Department, has been caught up and 
carried on by other States, until to-day there exist large and flourish- 
ing organizations in Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Texas, and California. Its experiments 
and investigations in nickel steel are making a revolution in the man- 
ufacture of armor, and the end of these is not yet. It has given the 
navy its first armor-piercing projectile, its first movable torpedo, a 
smokeless powder unsurpassed in the world, and a four-inch gun 
that will fire 16 shots a minute. Of all these appliances —the pro- 
jectile, the powder, the torpedo, and the rapid-fire gun, indispensable 
requisites to naval efficiency —the navy up to this time was abso- 
lutely destitute. 

And here let me say a word about the large appropriations for 
naval expenditure, for which the last Congress has been assailed. 
Mr. Chandler’s administration began four vessels, aggregating 12,000 
tons. Mr. Whitney completed those vessels, and began 12 others, 
the whole 16, together with the “ Miantonomah,” aggregating 50,000 
tons. Mr. Tracy has completed the 12 vessels remaining unfinished, 
has continued the building of the 4 monitors, which slumbered 
during the preceding four years, and has now under construction 22 
other ships, or 38 in all, aggregating 140,000 tons; and the construc- 
tion of these vessels is so rapid that all will be completed during this 
administration or very shortly after. 13 of them were authorized by 
Congress prior to March 4, 1889; but it must be remembered that, in 
authorizing the earlier ships, Congress made no provision for their 
construction. The banking up of this work, authorized, but not be- 
gun or appropriated for during the preceding administration, devolved 
upon the 51st Congress the burden of a heavy appropriation, for work 
directed by its predecessor. 

Undoubtedly, the appropriations for naval expenditures are large. 
But they are not large for the results. In these days a nation cannot 
have a fleet composed of efficient types without paying for it. As to 
the efficiency of the types, the present administration may safely 
challenge criticism. It believed that the country said, with no uncer- 
tain voice, that it wanted a good navy or none at all; and it has ful- 
filled the demand. It has carefully guarded the expenditure of its 
appropriations. Nota plate or a frame has gone into the ships with- 
out its inspection, first at the mills and afterward at the ship-yard ; 
and its accounts show the position of every dollar expended. 

Viewed in a large light, and apart from the construction of a fleet, 
naval expenditures have not been unproductive of benefit. The 
money has been spent for material and labor, but it is American 
material and American labor. And the labor is by far the largest 
item. It is safe to say that nine-tenths of the naval expenditure goes 
into the pockets of the American workingman. It is spread all over 
the country. At South Boston we are building four ships. We are 
building ships or engines, or drawing upon mills, in Maine, in Massa- 
chusetts, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, in New York, at Eliza- 
bethport, at Philadelphia, at Chester, at Pittsburg, at Baltimore, at 
Richmond, at Norfolk, in Ohio, in Illinois, and in California; and the 
last successful bidder for a torpedo boat is in Iowa. The building of 
the navy has given a lasting impetus to all the great steel industries of 
America. It has put our steel-shipbuilders in a condition to compete 
for the first time with their foreign rivals ; and it is giving employment 
to-day, in one shape or another, to fifty thousand American workmen. 
And here I come to the subject of which I desired especially to speak 
to you to-night, and that is the method which has been adopted by 
this administration to put the employment of navy-yard labor on a 
practical business footing. Part of our work of construction is done 
in navy yards, and all our repair work; and it is work requiring the 
highest classes of skilled mechanics. 


THE REFORM METHODS. 


Now, it is generally believed, and the belief is probably true, that, for 
a period running back long prior to the war, navy-yard labor has been 
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regarded largely as mere political patronage. The old system of ap- 
pointment, by which the officers of the yard selected their workmen, 
partly upon the suggestions of foremen, lent itself readily to the prac- 
tice. Nor did it help matters to give the power of appointment to 
the foremen themselves. Navy-yard officials, high or low, were beset 
for places, and, with their own positions at stake, could not resist 
pressure from those in political relations with the federal administra- 
tion. The boldness of these demands increased, and the navy yards 
were rapidly becoming a mere adjunct to the political machine. 

This was the system which the present administration of the Navy 
Department inherited. After a full and thorough examination of its 
workings, in the light of two years’ experience, Mr. Tracy reached 
the conclusion that it was a vicious system, and resolved to break it 
up. He announced his intention for the first time at a meeting of 
this club in April last, as those of you who were present will doubtless 
remember; and I am now prepared to tell you that the promise has 
been fulfilled, that the employment of manual labor at navy yards has 
been firmly established on a business basis, and that the new order of 
things, which went into operation on September 1 last, has proved 
itself from the beginning a thoroughly practical system, which has 
already demonstrated its success. 

The plan adopted, which was prepared at the Navy Department 
after great labor and investigation, was briefly this : — 

All the positions of 


FOREMEN 


at the various yards, including those to which appointments had been 
made by the present administration, were declared vacant, and a 
board of naval officers, universally recognized as impartial by the 
press and the public, by friends and enemies, was appointed to ex- 
amine all candidates who should present themselves for the vacant 
positions. Publicity was given to the examinations by advertising, 
and every effort was made to secure competition. The examination 
was thoroughly practical; and the board was directed, in every case, 
to name the man whom it considered best fitted among the candi- 
dates. The board did its work well; and I have the satisfaction of 
telling you, as a proof of the sincerity of the Navy Department, that 
in every case the recommendation of the board was adopted, and 
the man whom it named as the best received the appointment. 
Having thus obtained the best foreman to be had, the next step 
was to provide for the j 


SELECTION OF WORKMEN ; 


and here the Boston system was largely followed, though with ma- 
terial changes required by the navy-yard organization. A permanent 
board of commissioned officers, all of whom are technical experts oc- 
cupying high positions at the yard, receives and registers all appli- 
cants for labor, classifying them according to their trade, and to the 
special branch of the trade in which they are skilled. Every man 
who comes, unless his character is notoriously bad, is registered, pro- 
vided that he is an American citizen, and can show by the certificates 
of employers that he knows his trade. The heads of the technical 
departments make requisition on the board for the workmen they 
need; and the men are supplied in the order of their registration 
preference being given to those having experience, first in navy-yard 
work, and second in outside work of the kind required. In unskilled 
labor, the first preference is given to veterans who are able to 
work. 

The head of the department sets the men to work, and finds out 
what they can do. If they are good workmen, they are graded ac- 
cording to their skill. If not, their names are returned to the board, 
with a record of the grounds of rejection, and new names are sup- 
plied; but every workingman whose name the board presents has a 
right to a fair and impartial trial. 

To show you 


HOW THE SYSTEM IS WORKING, 


I would state that in the New York navy yard, which employs to-day 
a little over 2,000 persons, there have been during the month of Sep- 











| the strength of what he can do. 





tember — the first month since the system went into operation — 800 
registrations, and 250 names have been furnished by the board on 
requisition. Of these, 20 have been rejected, and 230taken on. The 
successful men have been taken on because they are good workmen 
and know their business. In the higher classes of skilled mechanics, 
such as machinists and coppersmiths, where most doubt was felt as 
to the working of the system, it has shown exceptionally good re- 
sults. Workmen of the designated trade are supplied; and, when anv 
particular branch of a craft is called for, the board can meet the call 
with just the kind of expert mechanic that is wanted. A requisition 
made a fortnight ago in Brooklyn for 20 shipwrights was filled the 
same day, and none of the men were rejected. 

The effect of the system is to divorce, absolutely, from political or 
personal favoritism, and from the suspicion of favoritism, the selec- 
tion of a force of from 5,000 to 8,000 workmen, and to regulate the 
employment of navy-yard labor upon strict business principles. It is 
the only system upon which our present navy-yard work — the con- 
struction and repair of ships as delicate in their mechanism as the 
works of a watch—can be conducted with any success. The offi- 
cers of the yard cannot hereafter plead that bad or extravagant work 
is caused by the inferior workmen with whom they have been bur- 
dened. The remedy lies in their own hands. The quarrels and tur- 
moil, the bitterness and rancor, which surround the struggles of 
local factions for the exercise of navy-yard patronage — struggles 
which invariably hurt the party — have been brought to an end. No 
longer can a Congress opposed politically to an administration jus- 
tify the refusal of naval appropriations on the ground that they are 
swelling a campaign fund for their opponents. No longer will the 
force at the navy yards show a startling increase in the weeks pre- 
ceding an election, or, if it should happen that the public business 
requires an increase, the public may be sure that there is no sinister 
political motive behind it. Is this only a little matter? or is it a 
trifling gain that has been accomplished by the present federal ad- 
ministration? or is there anything in this practical business system, 
which has been welcomed by the officers of the navy with a deep 
sense of relief and satisfaction, that is open to the charge of hypoc- 
risy? The order establishing the change directs that the registra- 
tion books shall be open to public inspection. You may go to the 
navy yard at Charlestown,— anybody may go, be he Democrat or Re- 
publican, workingman or ward leader, and see for himself by personal 
examination the complete record of every man’s employment. It is 
possible that those who are critically disposed may find flaws in the 
system. They may find that mistakes have been committed which 
could hardly have been avoided in any radical scheme which had only 
been six weeks in operation. But I defy them, however critical or sus: 
picious, to discover the smallest taint of that hypocrisy with which this 
presumptuous resolution of the Democratic platform charges the 
present administration. The measure was not the result of any pos- 
ing for reform. It was called for by no electioneering pledges; for 
no candidate at that time would have ventured to promise a reform 
that seemed so impossible of achievement. It was brought about 
by no coercion of the press, by no demands outside of the party. It 
was simply the logical conclusion reached after two years of adminis- 
trative experience. It was believed to be right, and it was put into 
practice. 

Not only to the officers of the yards, who have the good of the ser- 
vice at heart, does the change come as a wholesome relief. It is rightly 
felt and recognized as an emancipation by the whole community of 
self-respecting workingmen. Employment in navy yards which has 
offered in the past so many examples, especially at election time, of 
hungry loafers feeding at the public crib, and holding their places by 
the favor of local bosses, is now freely opened to the best classes of 
mechanics. Such a mechanic no longer needs to go hat in hand to the 
leader of this or that faction: he knows that with no credentials but 
his character and his reputation for good work he may register at the 
yard and obtain a position, if such positions are to be had solely on 
He needs but one other qualification, 
—that of American citizenship. To that great mass of our fellow- 
citizens whose lives are given up to manual labor, and who form the 
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bone and sinew of our national body politic, the new system comes 
home with all the force of a direct personal benefit. 

In this respect navy-yard reform bears out the principles of the 
Republican party. To those principles the present administration 
has throughout proved itself true. It has upheld that system of pro- 
tecting American manufactures which secures employment and a 
sustained rate of wages to American mechanics. It has enforced 
rigorously the law relating to foreign contract labor. It has encour- 
aged naval reconstruction, thereby giving employment to vast num- 
bers of workmen. It is, above all things, an administration of the 
people, plain and wholesome, free from all exaggeration or pretence, 
strong in the force of an unimpeachable administrative record. It is 


an administration which affords the spectacle of a President prudent, 
sagacious, conservative, a man of the people, earnest in his convic- 
tions of duty, and working with singleness of purpose for the welfare 
of his countrymen,—an able administrator, blameless and upright 
public servant. 

[The rest of the speech is occupied with the foreign diplomacy of 
the administration. ] 








NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE AND OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HELD AT BUFFALO, N.Y., 
SEPTEMBER 29 AND 30, 1891. 


BUFFALO LIBRARY, Sept. 29, 4.30 P.M. 


The President took the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Burt, it was voted that, in the absence of Mr. 
Potts, Mr. Frederic Almy, of Buffalo, act as Secretary. 

There were present, of the General Committee, Messrs. Curtis, 
Vaughan, Rogers, Mason, Wood, Foulke, Mr. John C. Rose, proxy 
for Mr. Pope, Mr. Lucius B. Swift, proxy for Mr. Gregory; and, of 
the Executive Committee, Messrs. Curtis, Storey, Rogers, Bonaparte, 
Wheeler, Burt, Cary, Collins, Foulke, Mr. Henry A. Richmond, proxy 
for General Aiken, and Mr. Joseph Parrish, proxy for Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been printed and dis- 
tributed, the reading of the same was dispensed with. 

The Secretary reported letters from the Cincinnati Association, 
naming Charles B. Wilby and George Hoadly, Jr., as delegates ; and 
from the Geneva Association, naming G. L. Chew, Thomas McBlain, 
H. L. Slosson, A. P. Rose, and F. O. Mason as delegates. 

The members of the Executive Committee then withdrew from the 
room while the General Committee, on motion of Mr. Rose, elected 
the following Executive Committee : — 


Executive Committee — George William Curtis, Chairman, W. 
New Brighton, N.Y.; Moorfield Storey, Boston, Mass.; Sherman S. 
Rogers, Buffalo, N.Y.; William A. Aiken, Norwich, Conn.; Edward 
M. Shepard, Brooklyn, N.Y.; William G. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md.; John Jay, New York City; 
Carl Schurz, New York City; Everett P. Wheeler, New York City ; 
Silas W. Burt, New York City; A. R. Macdonough, New York 
City; Frederic W. Whitridge, New York City; Edward Cary, New 
York City; Charles Collins, New York City; William W. Mont- 
gomery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Morrill Wyman, Jr., Cambridge, Mass.; 
William D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; Richard H. Dana, Boston, 
Mass. 

The members of the Executive Committee were then recalled. 

On motion of Mr. Burt, Mr. Potts was re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Bonaparte stated that he had the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Association made in compliance with the 
request of the Executive Committee of the League at its April ses- 
sion. On motion of Mr. Wheeler, it was voted that the report be ac- 
cepted and read the following day after the reading of the papers. 
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Mr. Foulke, of Indiana, asked whether it was the wish of the Exec- 
utive Committee that the Special Investigating Committee should 
continue its work. Mr. Rose, of Baltimore, suggested that the scope 
of this committee’s work be widened, and that it investigate and re- 
port upon the practical effect of the Civil Service Laws in the various 
States, and call attention to any violation of them. Mr. Storey, of 
Boston, suggested that the reports of Civil Service Commissions of 
the different States might meet Mr. Rose’s suggestion. Mr. Wheeler, 
of New York, suggested that the Maryland Association be requested 
to compile a summary of the matter contained in the various State 
Commissioners’ reports. Mr. Rose said he should prefer a special 
committee of the League. Mr. Collins, of New York, said that the 
Association already had such a committee. 

On motion of Mr. Story, it was unanimously voted that the Special 
Investigating Committee be instructed to continue its investigations 
and reports. Mr. Storey added that there appeared to be a renewal 
of activity on the part of federal officials, not only in federal, but even 
in State and municipal elections. 

On motion of Mr. Wheeler, the meeting adjourned. 

Attest : 
FREDERIC ALMY, 
Secretary pro tem. 


VIOLATION OF THE 


CIVIL SERVICE 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES WILSON. 


LAW. 


From Commissioner Roosevelt's Report at Baltimore, May 1, 1891. 


JAMES WILSON, colored, testified as follows : — 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— What is your position? 
laborer. 

Q.— Under Postmaster Johnson, as custodian of the post-office 
building? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— How long have you been so employed? 
here about six months. 

Q.— Were you appointed by Postmaster Johnson? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know Mr. C. B. Johnson, of South Bethel Street? 
A.— No, sir: I don’t know him. 

Q.— Or Mr. R. H. Harris, of 314 South Caroline Street? 
Yes, sir: now I know who you mean by C. H Johnson. 

Q.— Then you know C. H. Johnson, of South Bethel Street, and 
R. H. Harris, of South Caroline Street? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do both of these gentlemen take a more or less active inter- 
est in local politics? A.— Yes, sir: they have in the last primary. 

Q.— They live in the Third Ward? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— There are going to be primary elections next Monday, are 
there not? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.—Is there going to be a contest in the primaries? 
sir: I judge so, from the looks of things. 
place. 

Q.— There is going to be a contest in the primaries, then? A.— 
Yes, sir. 

Q.— Of course I am speaking of the Republican party: you are a 
Republican yourself, are you? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Are youa member of any Republican organization? A.—1 
am of the District Association,— yes, sir. 

Q.— Well, in the Third Ward there seems likely to be a contest? 
A.— They appear to seem like it,— yes, sir. 

Q.— Acting under that committee? A.— Yes, sir. 
the colored demon goes with Mr. Johnson. 

Q.— Well, goon. A—And the principal part of the other element, 
which is called the Henderson faction, are taking their hands off. 

Q.— There are two factions here? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— One called the Johnson faction? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And the other called the Henderson faction? A.— Yes, 


A—I ama 


A.—I have been 


Ryw 


A.— Yes, 
There is one polling 


It seems like 


ir. 

Q.— And the fight on Monday next is going to be between these 
two factions? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And the Johnson faction has for its heads Postmaster Johnson 
and Marshall Airey? A —Yes, sir. 

Q.— Well, does the fight bid fair to be a pretty bitter one next 
Monday? A.—It seems so. 

Q.— At one time in the Third Ward it looked as if the colored ele- 
ment was going to be against the Johnson faction? A.— Not the 
majority of them, but a portion of them. 

Q.— A portion of them? A.— Yes, sir. 
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Q.— But now that has been gotten right, and it looks as if they 
would all go for the postmaster? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— At one time were these two men, C. H. Johnson and R. H. 
Harris, going to go on the ticket opposed to the postmaster? A.—I 
don’t kaow whether they were going to go on the ticket or not. 

Q.— But they were going to oppose him? A.—Yes, sir: they were 
the head parties. 

Q.— Of the opposition to him? A.— Yes, sir: among the colored. 

Q.— Well, I suppose you are friendly to Postmaster Johnson? A. 
Yes, sir. 
and asked them to come up here and see the postmaster? A.— 
I asked them to come up and see Dr. Weaver. 

o— Did you take them up here yourself? A.— They didn’t come 
at all. 

Q.— You simply asked them to come, and they didn’t come ? 
Yes, sir: that is right. 

Q.— Did they see Postmaster Johnson at all, or any one connected 
with the office, then? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Then they just changed of their own accord? 
through me. 

Q.— You persuaded them to change? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.)— Who is this Dr. Weaver that you asked 
them to come and see? A.— He is the assistant custodian. 

Q.— Of this building? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And this Mr. Johnson is a cousin of his, this Mr. C. H. John- 
son? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— And Dr. Weaver is a colored man, the 
assistant custodian? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.)—And you asked him to come up and have 
a talk with his cousin, but he didn’t come? A.— He didn’t come. 

Q.— Do you feel pretty sure that he didn’t see anybody connected 
with the office? A.— Pretty sure, sir: I-can tell you the reason why. 
These gentlemen are all friends of mine. ; 

Q.— That is what we understand. A.— Yes, sir: they are all 
friends of mine; and, well, a gentleman by the name of Jacob H. 
Seaton is in our ward, a colored gentleman, a leader, gentlemen. He 
is down there; and him and I got to talking to these gentlemen, and 
he showed them where it was to my interest to fight for this faction. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— To your interest? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— The leader of the ward showed Messrs. Johnson and Harris 


A— 


where it was for your interest that they should fight for this faction? | 


A.— Yes, sir: that they should fight for this faction. 

Q.— For fear it would jeopardize your position here? A.— Yes, 
sir: certainly. He told them it was to my interest to vote this way ; 
and, as they were friends of mine, they said they were willing to sup- 
port people that had supported the colored people, and that Mr. 
Johnson done that, but they didn’t say they were going to vote that 
way, but they would take their hands off for my benefit. 

Q.— For your benefit? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — When you say they took their hand's off, 
you mean that they were thinking of running as delegates on the 
other side? 
primary election. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— They were the leaders on the Henderson 
side, and, it being shown to them that it would be to your interest to 
cease their opposition to the Johnson faction, they agreed to do so? 
A.— Yes, sir: they agreed to do so. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — Now, they are respectable sort of men, 
are they not? A.— Very respectable gentlemen,—yes, sir. This 
Harris, he is a barber, and keeps a cigar place; and Mr. Johnson is 
an insurance collector. 

Q.— And I suppose that pretty much anything they would say 
would be likely to be true, wouldn’t it? You wouldn’t suspect them 
of telling a story? A.— They wouldn’t tell a story or wouldn’t sell 
a vote to anybody, I don’t believe. 

Q.— And you think it is pretty certain that the person who per- 
suaded them that it was to your interest for them not to take a hostile 
part against the Johnson party in this primary, for them, as you say, 


to take their hands off the primary, was this Jacob Seaton? A.— 
Yes, sir. 
Q. (Mr. RoosEvELT.}— And he is a ward leader? A.— Yes, sir. 


Q.— Is he in public employ? A.— No, sir. 
many societies. 
maritans. His brother is minister at Bethel Church. 

Q. (Mr. BoNAPARTE.)— You don’t think it is at all likely that 
either Mr. Johnson or Mr. Harris would have told anybody that there 
was any man in government employ who had persuaded them not to 
go on in this primary ? 

WitTness.— Any man? 

Mr. BONAPARTE.— Any man in government employ? 

WirtNneEss.— Do I think that? 

Mr. BONAPARTE.— You don’t think it is probable that they would 
ee any such information as that? A.—I don’t think they would: 

think they are truthful men. 


Q. 


He belongs to right 


(Mr. ROOSEVELT.}— Who asked you to go and see these 


A.— Yes, sir: | 





A.— I know they was with the other faction at the last | 


He is a barber, but he does collection for the Sa- | 





gentlemen? A.— No one at all: I meet with them every day of my 
life. I was raised with them. : 

Q.— Nobody spoke to you about seeing them at all? A—No, 
sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.}— Were you present when Mr. Seaton had 
this talk with them? A.— We had a ward meeting. 

Q.— And Mr. Seaton explained the matter? A.— Yes, sir: Mr. 
Seaton explained the matter in the meeting. 

Q.— When was that ward meeting? A.— That was last Monday 


| night. 
Q—And you went to Mr. C. H. Johnson and Mr. R. H. Harris, | 


Q.—Can you recollect in general terms what Seaton said then? 
A.— No, I don’t recollect everything he said; but he explained the 
situation, and explained my situation, and how my appointment was 
made and all. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.) — How is your appointment made? A.— 
Well, my appointment was made through the people in my ward. I 
was a favorite with the people with both sides: both factions fa- 
vored me. 

Q.— Both the Henderson and the Johnson people? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And the Henderson and the Johnson leaders recommended 
your appointment? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And you were appointed on the recommendation of the col- 
ored Republican element of your ward? A.— Yes, sir: the colored 
element in that ward. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — Then, Mr. Wilson, —of course we want 
to find out,— Mr. Roosevelt has had some information that there may 
be some truth in, and he has asked me to come down and try and 
give him any aid that I can to get some light on the matter. He 
couldn’t have gotten hold of a worse man than I am to assist him, be- 
cause of my lack of knowledge of local Republican politics; but we 
want the truth, so that there will be no injustice done to anybody. 
You are pretty sure, then, that this explanation of Mr. Seaton to 
these friends of yours, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Harris, was the cause of 
their going out of this contest? A.— Here’s what the gentlemen 
said to me. I have been friendly with all of them ever since I have 
been there at work, and I was trying to persuade these gentlemen, 
as they said they were favorite to me and wanted me to have the ap- 
pointment, both sides of the question; and ever since I have been 
here I have been urging them to support me, because I didn’t want no 
split in our ward. 

Q.— You didn’t? A.—No, sir. Until last fall it seems as if this 
Mr. Baumgartner down there, the State central committee man, he 
has been kicking down there for quite a while. Well, he goés around 


| and get a lot of the colored young men down there,— lots of them had 


been voting the Democratic ticket,— and he calls a meeting, and at 
this meeting he invites these gentlemen, this Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Johnson. They came around there and got into this meeting. They 
heard it was going to be; and they went there and captured the meet- 


| ing, and they made the leading people in it. 


Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.) — Was this a Henderson meeting? 
Yes, sir: well, Henderson started it. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — You say ever since you have been em- 
ployed here you have been urging them to support you? A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— Were you a candidate for any place, or a delegate or anything 
of that sort to this convention? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Then, when you asked them to support you, you meant that 
they should act with you in your political faction? A.— Yes, sir: 
certainly. 

Q.— And finally you succeeded, with the help of Mr. Seaton, in 
persuading them to do so? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know whether these two friends of yours, Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Harris, had refused to contribute to the expense of the 
primaries? A.— Mr. Johnson and Mr. Harris? I don’t know any- 
thing at all about it. 

Q.— Do you know whether they did contribute finally ? 
sir: I don’t. 

Q.— Do you know anything about who did contribute to the pri- 
maries in your ward? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Well, there was, I suppose, some money collected for the 
primaries? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Had this Mr. Seaton anything to do with the collecting it? 
A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Had either of these other two anything to do with it? 
Harris and Johnson? No, sir: they hadn’t anything to do with it. 

Q.— Nothing at all? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Now have you any idea who did contribute to the expenses 


down there? A.— Well, there is some gentlemen who was office 
holders. 


Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.) — Certainly: the office-holders ? 
sir: we had a meeting to ourselves, you understand. 

Q.— The office-holders had a meeting themselves to contribute? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — Now, were Mr. Harris or Mr. Johnson 
present at that meeting? A.— No, sir. 


A— 


A.— No, 


A.— 


A.— Yes, 
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Q.— Was this confined to the office-holders? Was anybody else 
there except people who were in office?) A.— That was all. 

Q.— About how many of you were there? A.— There was about 
seven of us. 

(.— About seven office-holders: there are that many in this ward? 
A.— Oh, my! there is fourteen. 

Q.— The other seven didn’t come? 
there. I think they sent the money. 

Q.— Do you know who they sent it to? A.— Well, we made a 
treasurer, you know, amongst ourselves,— in fact, gave it to one gen- 
tleman to keep the money. : 

Q.— All of these people who attended the meeting gave it to one 
of themselves, one of their own number? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— You are pretty sure tiey didn’t give it to either Mr. Harris or 
Mr. Johnson? A.— No, sir. 

(.— Who was it they gave it to? 
of Mr. Martin. 

Q.— Is he a colored man? A.— No, sir: he is a white man. 

Q.— Is he employed in this building? A.—I think he is,— yes, 
sir. 
Q.— In what capacity? A.—I think he is a letter-carrier. 1 think 
he is. 

Q.— From what ward,— the Third Ward? A.— Yes, sir: the Third 
Ward. 

().— Now, you are pretty certain that neither Mr. Harris nor Mr. 
Johnson or this old gentleman, Mr. Seaton, had nothing to do with 
collecting any money? A.— Nothing at all,— no, sir. 

Q. (Mr. RoosEvVELT.) — What is the first name of Mr. Martin? 
A.— Henry Martin, I think. 

Q. (Mr. BoNAPARTE.)— He is a letter-carrier from the Third 
Ward? A.— Yes, sir. i. 

Q.— Do you recollect when this meeting was held? A.—I think 
it was last Saturday a week. 

Q.— Well, was it only the people who belonged to the Johnson fac- 
tion that came to it, or did they all come? A.— Well, I don’t know 
what faction they are in: I don’t know anything about their faction. 
I know we all met there and had a meeting. 

©. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— But they would not have been Henderson 
men, would they? A.— I don’t think they were Henderson men,— 
no, sir. I don’t think there were any Henderson men there. 

©.— Because they were post-office employees? A.— Well, there 
are Henderson men in here. 

().— But these were all employees of the office here? 
sir; and what part they take in politics I don’t know. 

©. (Mr. BoNAPARTE.)— Now, you are quite satisfied that you are 
telling the truth, and, while I ask you these questions, I merely want 
to make quite sure that we are not doing anybody any injustice. 
You are pretty sure that neither of these two gentlemen, neither Mr. 
Harris nor Mr. ohnson, was present at that meeting? A.— No, 
sir. 

().— Can you tell us some of the people who were present? A.— 
There was a gentleman there by the name of Mr. Mitchell,—1I don't 
know his first name: he runs the elevator over here,—and another 
gentleman by the name of Mr. Glass. 

Q.— Is he in the building, too? 
station. 

©.— Well, is he in the government employ? 
a letter-carrier. 

Q.— Was this Mr. Martin present? 
ent. 

©.— The man who took the money? A.— Yes, sir. 

(.— Now, at that meeting was there anybody present who was not 
a government office-holder that you can remember? A.— No: 
there was a gentleman in the room. 

(.— There was another gentleman in the room? A.— Yes, sir. 

O.— Who was he? A.—I think his name was Pether, or some 
name like that. I think he was sitting at the table. 

©.— Had he anything to do with running the meeting or collecting 
the money? A.— No, sir: not a thing in the world. 

Q.—- The office-holders, as I understand you, agreed among them- 
selves how much money they ought to give toward this primary ? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

().— And they made Mr. Martin the treasurer? A.— Yes, sir. 

(.— And it was confined to the office-holders from the Third 
Ward? A.— Yes, sir: from the Third Ward. 

Q.— And all that you know of came from this post-office? A.— 
And one gentleman. They were not present at the meeting: there 
was a gentleman from the custom-house. 

Q.— Neither Mr. Johnson nor Mr. Harris is in the custom-house 
at all? A.— No, sir: they don’t hold any place. One is a barber. 

Q.— Who were these two men from the custom-house? do you 
remember their names? A.—A gentleman by the name of Charles 
E. Griffith,— he is a watchman there,—and another by the name of 
Jacob Button. 

©.— You say they were not at the meeting? 
were not at the meeting. 


A.— No, sir: they wasn’t 


A.— A gentleman by the name 


A.— Yes, 


A.— No, sir: he is at Johnson 
A.— Yes, sir: he is 


A.— Yes, sir: he was pres- 


A.— No, sir: they 





Q.— Were they expected to come there and didn’t come? A.— 
Well, it seemed like they couldn't get off. One was at work, one 
was a night watchman; and the other was a barber. ‘This Griffith was 
a barber, and he was at work on Saturday night. 

Q.— And, when you had agreed among yourselves what you ought 
to give on that occasion, you gave it to one of your own number, and 
not to an outsider? A.— Yes, sir: one of our own number. 

Q.— You are pretty sure of that?) A.— Yes, sir: pretty sure. 

Q.— Now you are pretty certain that none of the office-holders from 
the Third Ward, so far as you know of, gave $5 apiece to any out- 
sider? A.— No, sir: I am pretty sure of that. 

Q.— Was $5 the amount they were each to give? A.— That was 
it: yes, sir. 

.— You have already answered it two or three times, but I will 
ask you the question again. You are quite sure that neither Mr. 
Harris nor Mr. Johnson had anything to do with getting $5 for any- 
body? A.—No, sir: I don’t believe they would accept $100 if it 
were offered to them by any one. 

Q.— This money that you raised in that way, it wasn’t intended to 
buy votes with, was it? A.— No, sir: it was just spread in the ward 
to pay ticket-holders. 

Q.— And to have tickets printed and so forth, I judge? 
sir. 

Q.— And for what other expenses was it? 
expenses: printing tickets and ticket-holders. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— What are the ticket-holders ? 
get $2 piece. 

Q.— You pay the ticket-holders ? 
ing to poll the vote. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.)— Was either of these men, Johnson or 
Harris, employed as a ticket-holder, do you remember? are they 
going to be employed as ticket-holders? A.— No, sir: they are not. 

Q.— The ticket-holders you have, I suppose, will belong to your 
faction? A.— Some of them have voted with the others in the last 
primary. 

Q. (Mr. RoosEVELT.)— But they will vote with you now? A.— 
Yes, sir: they come of their own consent. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.) — And this money which you raised was 
raised from among the office-holders? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— And it was given to one of your own number, and it was in- 
tended to be used in the regular expenses of the primary? A.— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.— Now we want to get this pretty straight, so that we can bring 
it back on the person who is guilty. You didn’t give your $5 to Mr. 
Johnson or Mr. Harris, that you say positively? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— You did give it to Mr. Henry Martin? A.— Yes, sir: one of 
our number. 

Q.— Now you say there was a man connected with the elevator: 
what is his name? A.— His name is Mr. Mitchell. 

Q.— You don’t know his first name? A.— No, sir. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.) —Is he a white man or a colored man? 
A.— He is a white man. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.)—Did you see him pay his money? A.— 
No, sir: I didn’t see him pay his. He told me he gave it to this Mr. 
Martin. 

Q.— You have no doubt about him telling you the truth about 
that? A.— Well, he showed me $5 one night, and the next morning 
he told me he gave it to Mr. Martin. You see we didn’t give the 
money the first time we had a meeting. 

©.— You didn’t? A.—No, sir: that was afterwards. 
them were willing to give it then and didn’t give it. 
didn’t have mine at that time. 

Q.— Do you recollect who were willing to give it at that time? 
A — I don’t think any one gave it, but we all agreed upon it. 

©.— And now you have given us your name and Mr. Mitchell’s, 
the elevator man, and you have mentioned one or two others. You 
mentioned the name of Mr. Glass? A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— What was his first name? A.—I think his name was Mr. 
Harry Glass. 

O.— He is a letter-carrier? A.— Yes, sir. 

©.— Have you any reason to know he gave his money to Mr. 
Martin, or gave it to somebody else? A.— He told me he gave it to 
Mr. Martin. 

(Q.— And now you have said there were seven present,— Mr. Martin 
himself, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Glass, and yourself: that makes four. 
Do you remember who the other three were? A.— Well, I know 
their faces, but don’t know their names. 

Q.— You know them by sight? You are pretty sure they were all 
people employed about the office, and not outsiders? A.— No, sir: 
not outsiders. . 

©.— This man Mr. Pether, who is he ? 

WITNEss.— Mr. Buttons, you mean? 


Mr. BONAPARTE.— You told me that there was a man by the name 
of Pether, or Pfeffer, present at the time ? 


A.— Mr. Pfeffer,— yes, sir. 


A.— Yes, 
A.— That is the only 
A.— They 


A.— Yes, sir: for working, help- 
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Q.— Whe is he? 
Fairmount Club. 

Q.— Was it a club meeting? 
room. 


A.— It was in the club-room, a club called the 


A.— No, sir: it was in the club- 
It wasn’t any meeting. He was sitting at the table in the 
room. 

Q.— That is the Republican club of the Third Ward? 
sir: the Fairmount Republican Club. 

Q. (Mr. ROOSEVELT.)— That is where you held your meeting? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. BONAPARTE.)— And Mr. Pfeffer happened to be there, 
because he was a member of the club? A.—It just happened that 
way,— yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know what he does? A.— He is a can-maker by 
trade: he used to be an insurance collector. 

Q.— He is not in any government place now? 


A— Yes, 


A.— No, sir. 
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(.— You tell us that these two gentlemen, these two friends of | 


yours, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Harris, were made to see by this Jacob 


Seaton that it was to your interest that they should come over to | 


the other side and work with your party? A.— My interest and the 
interest of the colored people: that is the remark he made in his 
speech. 

Q.— Now, by your interest, of course, he meant that you would be 
more certain of retaining your present place? 1 suppose that was 
what he meant? A.—I judge so. 

().— Did you tell them anything about its being possible that you 
would lose your place if they did? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— You didn’t tell them that? A.— No, sir. 

Q.— And you don’t know any one that did? 

Mr. BoNAPARTE.— I think that will do. 


A.— No, sir. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


EXTEND THE REFORM. 


The public may well inquire why this system, that has so thor- 
oughly commended itself to all who have given it consideration, 
cannot be extended to other branches of the municipal government, 
and why the Civil Reform Association shall not again lead in the 
work.— Mi/waukee Daily Fournal. 


THE CENSUS BUREAU AND THE REFORM. 
Civil service reform has been a prominent plank in the Republican 


lished it. 
ity and dishonesty of many of the enumerators give practical demon- 


stration that personal favoritism prevailed over a strict regard for | 


duty. Never before was the urgent necessity of employing compe- 
tent men, irrespective of party or personal considerations, to do 
clerical work so plainly shown. If the recognized principles of the 
Republican party had been adhered to, there could have been none 
of the grounds for complaint that now exist. ‘There should certainly 
have been none but competent and honest men employed to do the 
work in so important a branch of the civil service. 

Upon the general question of non-partisan competitive examina- 
tions, the Republican party stands just as firmly as it ever did; and 
the Dispatch gives the same warm advocacy to the principle of civil 
service reform as in the past.— S¢. Paul Dispatch. 


ASSESSMENTS MUST STOP. 


The Washington Star says, in referring to the case of Charles A. 
Newton who is charged with a criminal violation of the Civil Service 
Law in soliciting subscriptions in public buildings : — 





| machinery. 
| machinery. 


| departments on each accession of a Chief Magistrate. 


| spoading usage in this country on each change of ministry. 


| his tests of sugar. 
| repeated investigation was to show that the New York tests, not 
| the Boston tests, were incorrect. 
platform, and it should be honestly upheld by the party that estab- | 
But the glaring errors in the recent census and the inabil- | 


| been $2,500. 
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perience and observation have now proven not only its practicability, 
but its immense value to the public service. The radical change in 
public opinion is shown by the fact that it is becoming personally 
discreditable for a public officer to make himself a spoils agent either 
for a boss or a party. In the past year there have been several 
important instances illustrating the undoubted and prosperous prog- 
ress of civil service reform, and the Republican party can point with- 
out hesitation to the stand it has maintained upon this plank of its 
platform.— St. Paul Dispatch, Oct. 13, 1891. 


THE SPOILS WORTHLESS. 

Unhappy Headsman Clarkson can only expect jeers as he stands 
among his forty thousand decapitated postmasters and sees his 
State of Iowa, which has had his peculiar care in abundance, grad- 
ually placing itself in the Democratic column.— C7vil Service Chron- 
cle (Indianapolis), November, 1891. 


GLADSTONE TO HIS KIN BEYOND THE SEA. 


“ The thing that perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the old 
country is why the American people should permit their entire exist- 


| ence to be continually disturbed by the business of the presidential 
| elections, and still more why they should raise to its maximum the 


intensity of this perturbation by providing, as we are told, for what 
is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil service in all its ranks and 
We do not 
see why this arrangement is more rational than would be a corre- 
Our 
practice is as different as possible. We limit to a few score of per- 
sons the removals and appointments on these occasions, although our 
ministers seem to us not unfrequently to be more sharply severed 
from one another in principle and tendency than are the successive 
Presidents of the great Union.” > A+. Hon. William E. Gladstone. 


DR. LEARY’S REMOVAL. 


By the removal from the service of Dr. J. T. Leary the Boston 
custom-house loses one of the most faithful and admirable public 
servants that it has ever seen enter its gates. Dr. Leary has been 
for twelve years in the Appraiser’s Stores as sugar chemist. During 
the great battle between New York and Boston every possible influ- 
ence, political, commercial, and legal, was employed to break down 
They stood approved, and the ultimate result of 


Iven the forces of the New York 
sugar importers, who lost their case last year by his testimony, gener- 
ously complimented Dr. Leary in open court. His work has been 
conscientious, scientific, and accurate. 

The abolition of the duty on sugar legislated the sugar laboratory 
out of existence. In the reorganization of the Appraiser’s Stores by 
Appraiser Stearns a place was made for Dr. Leary as examiner by 
relieving various officials of more or less work and retaining Dr. 
Leary to perform it at $2,000 annually. His previous salary had 
The new appraiser, however, has executed a new deal. 

The machinery examinations are constantly detained from lack of 
prompt attention. Colonel Rhoades, who at present examines it, is 
an expert, but is overburdened with other duties. By the new 
arrangement he is relieved not of the other duties (crockery), but of 
One of the wharf examiners, Mr. Fitch, is familiar with 
Dr. Leary is not. Mr. Fitch is therefore put in special 


| charge of the machinery without advance of pay; and Mr. Kingman, 
| who was discharged last summer, is again made wharf examiner at a 


| salary of $1,400. 


This effectually freezes out Dr. Leary and saves 


| the service $600. 


“It is possible to extend the application of a law until public sen- | 


timent revolts against its enforcement; and the practical purposes 


for which it was enacted fail to be accomplished in the general dis- | 


regard of the law which follows. The Star does not need to reaffirm 
its hearty support of reform of the civil service and of the abo- 


blackmailing assessment of the government clerks. ‘To assure the 
protection of the clerks against compulsory assessments, considera- 
ble extension of the application of the law may well be justified; but 
the spoilsman could wish for nothing better than the unnecessary 
stretching of this good and effective law until it breaks. In its prac- 
tical application, cases involving a violation of the spirit and letter of 


the statute, and such alone, should be promptly and vigorously prose- | 


cuted and punished.” 
The Star is sound in its civil service position generally, but we 


nes , : : cents : n | their duty and resist temptation. 
lition of the spoils system in all its ramifications, including the 


Mr. Kingman, the new man assigned to work on the wharf, is 
suffering from lung trouble, and has been to Florida on account of it. 

Republics are proverbially ungrateful; and it seems a great pity 
that Dr. Leary should not have been retained in some capacity, at 
least, if only as an encouragement for other underpaid officials to do 
Aside from the bad moral influ- 
ence of such a removal, however, it is hard to pick a flaw in the 
appraiser’s action. The appraiser's department saves six hundred 
dollars a year, the importers of machinery are enabled to have their 
goods promptly examined and passed. A worthy man on a small 
salary is reinstated to a position which he lost through no fault of 
his own, and the country loses one of the best servants it ever had. 

It is unfortunate that there should have been, as there has been, 
personal feeling between Dr. Leary and his superior. An easy 


| method for reorganization would have been to have allowed Mr. 


cannot coincide with its view of the benefits of a mild application of | 


the civil service laws. 
deep-rooted evil fully eradicated unless it was forcibly stamped and 
crushed out.— Zhe Public Service (Washington, D.C.), Nov. 26, 1891. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORM. 


One of the chief objections urged against the bill [the national 
Civil Service Reform Bill] was that it would be impracticable. Ex- 


On the contrary, we have never yet seen a | 
| entirely, instead of partially, to machinery. 


Fitch and Mr. Kingman to remain where they were, to have allowed 
Dr. Leary to relieve Mr. Rhoades from the examination of crockery 
and glassware, and to have allowed Mr. Rhoades to devote himself 
We should thus have 
rewarded conscientious service, and retained one of the ablest men 
in the custom-house; but this arrangement would not have saved 
the United States government $600 a year. Dr. Leary has never 
been asked if he would submit to having his pay docked to that 


| extent.— Commercial Bulletin, Nov. 21, 1891. 





